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From the Sabbath School Treasury. 


GRANDFATHER’S STORY. 


My dear Children,—It is a very pleasant thing 
to have a kind, sociable Grandfather; one who 
can enter into all the joys and sorrows of youth— 
such an one was mine. I can see the old gentle- 
man now, with his three-cornered hat and cane, 
smiling so kindly on all, both old and young. I 
will just observe, my children, before I tell my 
story, that I hope all my readers will so live, as to 
walk the down hill of life as calmly as he did. 

Well, this good Grandfather of mine, used to 
sit down in his old arm-chair, and tell us stories 
of olden times, when he was young. Now I am 
going to tell you one of them in his own words:— 
** When I was a little boy, about eight years old, 
my mother spun and wove, cut and made me a 
new suit of clothes, not such cloth as you get at 
the tailor’s now a’days; but in those times, and in 
that town, good as the best might wear. Well, I 
assure you, when, on Sabbath morning, I was 
dressed in my fine suit, I felt as happy and per- 
chance as vain, as a dandy of older growth. My 
mother dressed me about eight o’clock, when I 
was left free to follow my own inclinations till 
nine, when meeting commenced. I stood before 
the glass a season, increasing in self-respect every 
moment, as I beheld my comely figure. I then re- 
solved to walk out, not to be admired, for very few 
people were to be seen in the vicinity where we 
lived; but to go to the pond, a little distance from 
my father’s house, and get into the boat, to see 
how I should feel there with my new clothes. I, 
at last, concluded to venture out a little ways in 
my boat—only a little ways, thought 1; then I will 
go home, and accompany my parents to meeting. 

‘¢ There were no Sabbath Schools in those days. 
Such blessed privileges as you now enjoy were 
not for us. I pushed my boat a little from the 
shore, entirely forgetting that my father had told 
me, the day before, that it had been injured and 
rendered unfit foruse. Alas! for my new clothes. 
I could not free myself from the boat, and get on 
shore again, until I was thoroughly drenched with 
wet and mud. Pride, indeed, at that time, had a 
fall. Sadly reversed were my feelings as I traced 
my way homeward. ‘That incident, my children, 
taught me a lesson [shall never forget. I have 
never dared since, to set my heart on dress, or 
pride myself in any of the gifts which God has 
bestowed upon me, in the course of my pilgrim- 
age, without remembering that new suit of clothes, 
aid the sad accident att. nding it.” 





A Question.—A certain boy once stole apples on 
the Sabbath against his parent’s will. How many of 
the ten commandments did he then break ? 








NARRATIVE. 








TRUE GENEROSITY. 

The following story is from the ** Teacher’s Gifl,”’ a new 
work, just published by the N. England S. 8. Union. 
John Flint was very fond of being thought a 

generous boy. He knew it was mean to be selfish, 
and he was unwilling to be thought so; he had 
sometimes been praised for being willing to give 
away a part of what he had, and he had become 
proud of his own generosity. John had plenty of 
every thing that he needed, and when he gave 
away any thing, he had nothing to do but to ask 
his parents for more, and thus you see it cost him 
nething. Sometimes he would say, ‘‘ 1 gave away 
so much of what I had, that I robbed myself; will 
you please to give me some more, mother?” 
When Mrs. Flint perceived this disposition of her 
son, she thought it necessary to take some method 
to show him that he did not possess true generosi- 
ty: so she watched for an opportunity when she 
might do it in such a manner as to make him fully 
understand it. 

It was now the early part of Autumn, and apples 
were just beginning to be ripe, and those children 
who lived in the country could run out and pick 
up the ripe apples as they fell from the trees, and 
sit in the cool shade and eat them; but the little 
boys and girls who lived in cities and villages, 
could not get any, except what the men brought 
in from the country and sold; and sometimes they 
were so scarce that they could not get them, even 
for money. 

One morning John’s aunt came in to see them, 
and she had hardly tuken a seat, when the little 
boy cried out, ‘‘ Oh! aunt Wry, there was a man 
here yesterday with apples, and mother bought a 
whole bushel; shall I run down cellar and get 
you one?” Sosaying, he ran out of the room, and 
had just put his foot on the cellar stairs, when his 
mother, who had heard all that he said, though she 
was in another room, called him to her, 

‘* What say, mother?” said John. 

‘*Come here, my son.” John came into the 
room and looked up into his mother’s face. 

** Do you want me, mother?” 

‘*T wish to know where you was going.” 

‘*T was going down cellar to get an apple for 
aunt Mary, and one for sister Lucy, and one for 
myself. Shall I get one for you, mother?” 

‘* Whose apples are those in the cellar, John?” 

‘* Why, why they are a part for me, an’t they, 
mother?” 

** You are a little boy, only five years old, and 
you have two little sisters, besides your father and 
mother; so if they are a part yours, it must be a 
very small part, must it not?) But how came any 
part of them to be yours? did you find a part of 
the money that bought them?” 

** No, ma’m, you paid for them all; but don’t 
you like I should give aunt Mary one? She says 
the man with apples did not come to grand- 
father’s.” 

‘*T am willing your aunt Mary should have one 
apple, and more than one if she likes; but I wish 
you, my son, to be truly generous.” 

‘* What does that mean, mother?”’ 

‘* T will tell you by and by; butI wish you now 
to take this little basket, and bring it to me full of 
apples.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” said John; and he took the 
basket and ran down stairs. The little boy soon 
filled the basket as full as he could get it, and was 
running gaily up sairs; but he was in so great a 
hurry, that before he reached: the top, nearly 





was obliged to stop and pick them up. He picked 
them up and wiped the dust from them, one by 
one, on his jacket sleeve, and packed them again 
in the basket. This time he went up stairs more 
carefully, and he succeeded in carrying the bas- 
ket, with all the apples in it, to his mother. ‘‘I 
guess I know what you mean, mother, by being 
truly generous; generous, I suppose, means will- 
ing to give things away, and it will be more gen- 
erous to give aunt Mary a basket full of apples, 
than it would to give her one by one. Are you 
going to send some to grandmother too? Look 
here, mother, see what nice ones | got; I turned 
them over and over, to find the largest and the 
reddest.” 

John thought his mother looked very sober; 
but she took the basket, and only said, ‘‘ Call 
Lucy to me.” 

When Lucy came, Mrs. Fliat took out two 
large apples, and gave one to Lucy, and one to 
John. ‘* There,” said she, ‘‘1 shall not give 
either of you another apple till to-morrow. Now 
you may du which you choose; you may eat 
them yourselves, or give them to your aunt Mary.” 

Both the children looked at their apples, and at 
first neither of them spoke; but ina moment Lucy 
said, ‘‘] will give mine to aunt Mary; it will soon 
be to-morrow, and then I can have another.” 

‘** Can’t I have one more, mother?” said John. 

** Not one more to-day, my son,” answered his 
mother. 

** Well,” said the selfish boy, ‘‘if Lucy gives 
aunt Mary hers, she will have one,’ and as he 
said this, he began to eat his apple, though he 
looked as though he felt almost ashamed to do so. 
Lucy held her bright red-cheeked apple in her 
hand, but she did not taste it; she skipped into the 
other room and said, ‘‘ There, aunt Mary, mother 
says I may give you this apple.” 

** But is this all you have?” said aunt Mary. 

** That is all 1 am going to have to-day,” said 
Lucy. 

When aunt Mary found that this was all the 
little girl had, she said, ‘‘ You had better eat it 
yourself, my dear;” but Mrs. Flint said, ‘* I had 
rather you would take it Mary, for I think Lucy 
will feel happier to have you take it, than she 
would to eat it herself.” 

‘Oh yes, do take it, aunt Mary,” said Lucy, 
**T shall have another to-morrow.” 

Aunt Mary took the apple, and brishing the 
curls off from the forehead of her little niece, she 
kissed her, and said, ‘‘ Thank y@t, thank you, 
my dear; I shall not soon forget the little girl who 
had rather give her apple to aunt Mary than to 
eat it herself.” Lucy looked up and smiled, and 
then sat down on her little cricket to try on her 
doll’s new bonnet, with a happier heart than if 
she had eaten a basket full of apples. It was not 
so with John. He hardly spoke to his aunt while 
she staid, and he felt really glad when she was 
gone. ‘‘ Now,” said his mother, when they were 
alone, ‘‘come to me John, and I will teach you 
what true generosity is. When you give away 
that which costs you nothing, and you know you 
can have plenty more, this is not generosity, 
When you could have the credit of giving away, 
and at the same time the pleasure of eating, you 
was quite willing to do so; but I was very sorry 
to find that when you had your choice, either to 
eat your apple yourself, or give.it away, you 
chose to eat it yourself. This was selfishness. 
Your sister chose to give hers away, though she 
knew she should not have another till tomorrow. 
This was true generosity. I have been watching 





half of his apples had rolled down stairs, and he 


you both, and I have seen by Lucy’s cheerful 
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countenance, that she felt pleased and contented. | 
But you John, have shown, by your actions, that 

your heart did not feel happy. 
drawing your little wagon one moment, and the 
next hacking wood with your hatchet, and then 


again snapping your whip at the flies, as if you |tive hand of industry and wisdom. 


could find no play that would amuse you; and the 
reason was that you did not feel right within. 
And now, my son, I hope you have learned a les- 
son to-day which you will never forget—that the 
true way to be happy ourselves, is to try always to 
make other people happy. 


~= — 





ESORIPTIVE. 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 

A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 9. 
Mother. You recollect, my daughter, that in 
your last Scripture lesson, something was said 
relative to the enemies, which the Israelites had 
to contend with on entering the promised land. I 
believe, in conclusion, I gave you a question to 
think of. 

Rebecca. Yes, mother, you told me to think, 
what were some of the enemies, I had to contend 
with. The question has been much on my mind, 
and I think, that among my greatest enemies, are 
unprofitable and wicked thoughts. 

M. hey are indeed powerful enemies. They 
constantly assail us; and we must guard against 
them, as we would guard against a band of rob- 
bers. If we do not, we shall fall before them, 
mentally and spiritually. Solomon says, ‘‘ the 
thought of foolishness is sin.” The prophet Jere- 
miah says, ‘‘ How long shall thy vain thoughts 
lodge within thee.” Of the people who lived be- 
fore the flood, it is said that every imagination of 
the thoughts of their hearts were evil, and only 
evil continually. And this is mentioned as a 
grand reason why God sent a flood of waters to 
drown the whole world. There is a single line of 
poetry, on this subject, which I will repeat, and 
wish you to inscribe it on the walls of your room; 
inscribe it on your heart, and remember it forever. 
**Guard well thy thoughts, our thoughts are heard in heaven.” 
If our thoughts are right, our words will be right. 
If our words are right, our actions will be likely 
to be right. This I will endeavor to illustrate by 
giving you a short account of the Philadelphia 

ater Works. You have often heard of this 
beautiful place, and probably know that it is call- 
ed the city of brotherly love. In size, it is the 
second city in the United States, and in regulari- 
ty, is probably the first in the world. The Water 
Works are highly celebrated. They are located, 
at a place called Fair Mount, on the river Schuyl- 
kill, at a little distance from the city. Here a 
dam is built across the river, and the water is 
thrown up a perpendicular height of 102 feet. It 
is then reggived into reservoirs, holding upwards 
of 22,000, of gallons, and from thence conduct- 
ed, by means ef iron pipes, through the city and 
suburbs. The “aggregate length of the pipes is 
nearly 100 miles, and the cost of the works was, 
$1,331,031. The water is carried into the differ- 
ent streets and yards, and, generally, into the 
second stories of the buildings, and the inhabi- 
tants have an abundant supply of pure, whole- 
some water, suited to every purpose. 

Here we see that great efforts were made, and 


I have seen you, | Let your thoughts be right, and your words will 


whole city. So with the thoughts. Out of the 
abundance of the heart, the mouth will speak. 


be like apples of gold in pictures of silver; your 
actions will be like a tree, planted by the produc- 


Suppose that two little boys commence life to- 
gether. They are under the same parental roof, 
have the same instruction, the same opportunity 
for being trained up for usefulness, happiness, and 
heaven. One of them does not like to be obe- 
dient; but is often thinking how he may deceive 
his parents, and get rid of doing his duty. Some- 
times, when told what to do, he calmly walks out, 
and amuses himself by thinking about a great va- 
riety of trifles. He loves to think of his kite, and 
his marbles, and his fine clothes, and wishes he 
had more pies, and cakes, and sweatmeats. If he 
receives a little unkindness from a member ofthe 
family, he allows anger and malice to rankle in 
his heart, and has many thoughts about being un- 
kind to them, in retiirn. He goes to school, but 
has so many trifling thoughts, so many sinful 
thoughts, that he does not learn. He is put toa 
trade, but does not succeed. At length he grows 
to the stature of a man, raises up a family, lives 
in a poor little hut, and gets his bread from day to 
day. Finally, he dies in wretchedness and pover- 
ty. Even his own children, feel that it is a bless- 
ing tohave such a parent taken from them; and in 
hell, he lifts up his eyes, being in torment. 

The other little boy is very attentive to his pa- 
rents, listens to all their directions, and thinks 
much about them, that he may obey them. He 
thinks much about his studies too, and when he 
plays, though he enjoys it, thinks he will not in- 
dulge in amusement longer than he finds it neces, 
sary for exercise. He is much pleased, when his 
recreation is such as will render him useful. He 
thinks much about the one thing needful, re- 
members the Creator in the days of his youth, re- 
pents of sin, and gives his heart to the Saviour. 
When his brothers and sisters treat him unkindly, 
he thinks he will repay them with kindness. He 
thinks but little about. what he shall eat, or what 
he shall drink, or wherewithal he shall be clothed, 
for he remembers that, 

** Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.’’ 

Before he retires to rest, he thinks over the ac- 
tions of the day, that he may repent of all that is 
wrong. He loves to say over the following lines 
of poetry. 

Let not your eyes the sweets of slumber taste, 
Till you have thrice severe reflection passed 
Upon the actions of the day, from first to last. 
And if on search, ’tis good you find, 

Let joy; if bad, let grief possess your mind.”? 

He also grows to be a man, raises up a family 
that loves and respects him, has a plenty of the 
good things of this life, is a useful member of 
society, and when he comes to lie upon a sick bed, 
holy angels guard his pillew, and as his soul quits 
its clayey tenement, they wing his joyful spiiit to 
the realms of glory. R. E. 

LL SCT 
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Jerusalem.— Jerusalem, the sacred city of the 














great expense incurred; and the result is, that the 
inhabitants of this great city, even 200,000, are 
supplied with pure, wholesome water. So if we 
would have our thoughts right, we must make 
great, constant, and persevering efforts to keep 
them so. We must be at the expense of watch- 
ing, and getting our minds so trained, that good 
thoughts will take the possession, and good words 
and actions will flow, as water from a pure foun- 
tain. 


s 


The reason why all the streams which flow 
from this reservoir are good, is because the foun- 
tainis good. But let the fountain be impure, and it 
would send forth streams of a deadening influence; 
‘streams that would carry disease and death to the 





Jews, was probably founded by Melchisedeck 
2023 years before Christ, and by him was called 
Salem, which signifies, peace. After his death it 
was possessed 847 years by the Jebusites, who 
called it Jebus. It was then chosen by David for 


of the city was Mt. Calvary; on the N. East was 
Gethsemane, and on the south east, Bethany. 
The city was built on several hills, and was of an 
oblong shape. 
Moriah, on which stood the temple. 


In the eastern quarter was Mt. 
All the hills 
had formerly been called Moriah but that name was 
at length limited to one. It was upon one of the 
hills, supposed by many to be Calvary, that Abra- 
ham prepared to offer up Isaac. 

As it was thus situated, on the highest point of 
Judea, the tribes were said to go up to Jerusalem. 
North of the city the ground was for some dis- 
tance comparatively level; on the other sides, were 
vallies. Jehosaphet on the east, Thirnon on the 
south, and Gihon on the west. There were three 
walls surrounding the three principal mounts, and 
surmounted by towers. There were sixty towers 
on the wall of Zion, thirty on Aera and ninety on 
Bezeta. The most noted buildings, were the tem- 
ple, and the tower of Antonio. This was a great 
annoyanee to the Jews. It was erected by Herod 
the Great, aud named for Anthony, the Roman 
emperor. The precise spot of its location cannot 
be ascertained, 

The pool of Bethesda was north-east of the tem- 
ple, and was a large basin hewn out of the rock, 
being 600 ft. long, 200 w de,and 40 deep. Around 
it were porches for the accomodation of the sick. 
The water was uncommonly turbid, as it was used 
for the washing of the sheep used in the sacrifices. 
The sheep market was near this pool. There 
was performed the miracle recorded in the 5th of 
John. The pool of Siloam, was the place from 
whence most of the water used by the inhabitants 
was obtained. The water was -very sweet. It 
was here that the blind man was sent to wash, and 
we read in John 9th, that he returned seeing. 

In the valley of Jehosaphet were many pleasant 
gardens, as well as burial places. The Jews had 
a tradition that this valley was to be the place of 
final judgment. This idea they derived from Joel 
3,2. The garden of Gethsemane is still pointed 
out, and also the spot where Christ endured his 
agony, the rock on which the disciples slept, and 
a narrow strip of ground, where it is said Judas be- 
trayed his master. The latter has been fenced in 
by the Turks as accursed ground. Mt. Olivet 
was opposite the temple, and about three fourths 
of a mile distant. There the Saviour stood when 
he foretold the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
potter’s field was in the southern part of the city, 
and was a burial place for strangers. David’s 
sepulchre was on Mt. Zion, 

The valley of Tophet or Gehenna, was often 
used as an emblem of eternal punishment, as fires 
were constantly burning there to consume the filth 
of the city. In this valley children were made to 
‘* pass through the fire to Moloch.” This idol 
was made of brass, with the head of an ox, and the 
body of a man, and mounted on athrone. This 
was hollow, and often heated red hot by a fire 
within. The infatuated parents then placed their 
children in its arms, while their cries were drown- 
ed by the noise of instruments. 

The present city of Jerusalem differs from the 
ancient, both in site and form. Mt. Calvary is 
now within the walls, and a Mahometan mosque 
occupies the place of Solomon’s Temple. A.D.W. 





THE NURSERY. 
STORY OF ANNA, 


One day Anna’s mamma was very busy making 
her a warm gown to wear, because the weather 





his capital, and he united the two names, and call- 
ed it Jebus-Salem, or Jerusalem It was destroy- 
ed 470 years after, by Nebuchadnezzar. During 
the 70 years of the captivity it laid in ruins, but 
on the return of the Jews to their own country, it 
was again rebuilt. It continued 562 years, when 
it was totally destroyed by Titus. Jerusalem was 
situated in the southern part of the land, and was 
on the borders of Judah and Benjamin. It is said 
that the line of division between these two tribes, 
ran through the court of the temple. On the west 














was cold. Anna had been playing very quietly on 
the sofa with the cushions. She was tired of 
playing alone, so she came to her mother and said, 

Take me up, mamma. 

I cannot take you up, Anna, for I must make 
your gown. 

I wish you would tell me a story. 

Well, Auna, said her mother, if you will bring 
that cricket and sit down, I will tell you a story. 

Anna went for the cricket, but it was heavy, 
and she let it fall. Anna did not cry, but took it 
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up again, and very soon she got it close up to her 
mother and sat down on it. 

Anna, I told you there were a great many sto- 
ries in the Bible, and I will tell you one, because 
you are a good little girl now. You were patient 
when your cricket fell down, and you did not tease 
me en I was busy at work. : 

So Anna was very glad to have her mamma tell 
her a pretty story, and she sat very still and lis- 
tened. Anna’s mamma said, I am going to tell 
you about God, and what God made. God made 
the heavens and the earth. Look out of the win- 
dow and you will see the large blue sky called the 
heavens. God made the earth—ali the ground 
you walk upon. But it was very dark, so that the 
sky and the ground did not look pleasant as they 
do now. 

Charles, interrupting, Was it night? 

Yes, it was night all the time. 

Then God made the light, the bright pleasant 
light. 

"and what did God call the light? said Anna. 

Day. 

What did he call the darkness? 

Night. 

God made the great waters and called them seas. 

Charles. Did he? 

You have seen the sea. It is very large. 

Then God made the grass grow in the ground, 
and the trees. 

Charles. Mamma, did he make the flowers in 
the parlor? 

Yes. 

And he made two large lights in the heavens; 
one he called the sun which shines in the day time, 
and the other is the moon whi_h shines by night: 
and he made a great many little lights which he 
call.d stars. Then God made a great many fishes 
in the water. He made the great, large whales, 
and the little fish, and the lobsters; they live in 
the water all the time. And he made the horses 
and cows, dogs, oxen, sheep, pigs, goats, turkeys, 
geese, chickens, and all the creatures that you 
see running about out of doors. God made them 
all, and he was very good and kind to make so 
many useful, good things. 

Charles. Mamma, I can’t see God. 

No. We cannot see God anywhere, but he 
sees us, and he sees all the creatures that he has 
made, and he loves them and takes care of them. 

Charles. Will God take care of me? 

Yes. He made you and will take care of you, 
and you must remember always to be kind to the 
creatures that God has made. Now I will finish 
the story. 

Now, Anna, said her mother, I want you to 
bring me my work basket. I am going away, for 
I cannot talk to you any more now. Some other 
time I shall have another story to tell you about 
God.— Magazine. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SOME THINGS THAT I KNOW. 

I know a person who when young, was in the 
habit of disobeying those whom he should at all 
times have endeavored to please. I do not mean 
that he always disobeyed. He could be good when 
he pleased. But he very frequently disobeyed 
whenever anything was requested of him which did 
not exactly suit. 

I know that this same person when he was 
grown up, was two or three times unsuccessful in 
his attempt to engage in business, while others 
who had not enjoyed so good advantages were 
quite prosperous. 

That same person was myself. So disobedient 
was I when young, that that dear friend who had 
taken so kind care of me from my infancy once 
told me, ‘‘ you will one day think how much grief 
you cause me.” Alas, I have thought of it. 

I know some children who almost always ask 
their mother as soon as they have done eating, if 
they may go out to play. If she lets them go, 


they frequently stay until she is obliged to spend 


back, they are frequently unwilling to help their 


mother. If she asks them to do any thing, they 
will say, ‘* why can’t somebody else do it?” If 
she asks them to get any thing, they will say, ‘‘ 1 
don’t know where ’tis,”” even before they look for 
it. If she insists upon their doing as she says, 
they will kick along the floor, crying and tossing 
back their heads, or go to their work sullenly. 
I do not know that they always behave so. 
They can be good when they please. They are 
sometimes very good. Many times, they be- 
have as though they were made of nothing but 
pleasantness. But alas, so frequently do they get 
out of humor, and disobey their mother, that I 
once heard her tell them that they ‘‘ wore upon 
her life.” Can such children expect to prosper 
in life when they grow up? 
I know if they would read and practice the di- 
rections which Mr. Abbott, gives in his ‘* Child at 
Home,” it would be a happy thing; and I know 
that they might then hope to be respected, belov- 
ed and happy. E. 
Boston, Oct. 24, 1837. 
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From the Sabbath School Advocate. 

I ALWAYS THINK I MUST TRY. 
Little Ann came into my room one day, and re- 
quested me to paint a picture for her, such as her 
sister had. 

I replied, I can’t—I don’t know how to paint 
pictures. 

She replied, while her eyes glistened with 
meaning, ‘‘ yes, you do; will you try, sir? I al- 
ways think I must try.” 

It will be seen at once, that this expression of 
little Ann’s touched a principle of great impor- 
tance; simple indeed, yet it is the high road: to 
true greatness. And my object in writing this ar- 
ticle, is to impress on the mind of each little boy 
and girl who may read it, the importance of adopt- 
ing this motto as their own. 

‘*T can’t,” is a poor lame cripple—‘‘I will 

try,” is a giant and has done wonders. 
The boy that is now reading this paper, will 
sometimes perhaps, be told by his father to go and 
perform a certain piece of work with which he is 
not acquainted. He will feel, it may be, that it is 
impossible—he is not big enough, or he does not 
know how, or he must have somebody to help 
him. But instead of stopping to think of the difii- 
culties, he must think of little Ann, and her ‘* J 
always think I must try,” and the work will soon be 
done. 

So with the little girl when she first begins to 
sew, she must not say, ‘‘I can’t,” the first 
time her thread breaks, and feel discouraged. 
‘*T always think I must try,” will soon make her a 
good spinner. 

And so with the scholar, ‘‘I always think I 
must try,’’ has got many a hard lesson all by heart 
—has worked out the hardest sum in Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, and generally keeps at the head of 
the class. 

And not only this, but it has a wonderful effect 
on the Sabbath Schoollesson. ‘‘ I always think I 
must try,” applied a little while each day in the 
week will make the little boy and girl rejoice when 
the hour of Sabbath School arrives, because they 
have got the lesson well. They tried to get it, 


and they have got it. 
Little boy and little girl, do you belieye this; try 
paneer C. 


and see if this is not true. of* ¢& 
NATURAL HISTORY. 




















From the Christian Advocate. 
TRUE SFORY OF A FOX, 
** Jack,” the fox, became, while quite young, 
the property of Mr. D. J., of L. Mass. His activity 
and cunning made him a great favorite with the 


ry, children, and see what epicure means;) and 

not at all scrupulous about the means he employ- 

ed to gratify his palate. So he would sally forth, 

like other thieves, in the night, and take a chick- 

en,-a duck, or a turkey from some neighboring 

barn yard. His depredations became frequent— 

the neighbors complained and threatened, © and 

finally Mr. J. was obliged to chain him up. But 

the cunning fox, by going round and round, turn- 

ing the collar at the same time upon his neck, 

twisted off the chain, and went to thieving again. 

A swivel was put in the chain, but he contrived to 

kink and twist it, so that the swivel could not turn, 

and then broke the chain again. A larger chain 

ultimately secured him. Fastened by the side of 
a shop, and having his burrow under it, he had 

one day laid himself quietly down in the sun, 

which was shining pleasantly on the south side of 
the building, and fallen asleep. A small dog, be- 

longing to Capt. S. who was in the shop, took the 

opportunity of seizing Jack by the throat, and 

would probably have killed him on the spot, had 

not friends come to his rescue. When liberated, 

he ran into his hole. In the course of an hour or’ 
two, the dog laid himself down, and fell asleep, 

near the same place. Jack peeped out, and see- 
ing his enemy off his guard, sprang upon him, 

seized him in turn by the throat, and sturdily 
maintained his advantage until the dog cried for 
quarters, and the people in the shop came to his 
rescue. Jack was sometimes at liberty during the 
day; on such occasions he would steal a chicken 
from his master if opportunity offered, which he 
would so artfully conceal in a thicket of bushes, 
that it could not be found. Mr. J. one day suc- 
ceeded in watching his operations unobserved. 
First a hole was dug in the ground, then the little 
chicken carefully crowded into it, next the dirt was 
all replaced over the chicken; Jack laid down and 
rolled upon it, then put back the leaves and rub- 
bish, and last of all came out, looked about every 
way to see if any one saw him. 

Jack was obedient to his master, until for some 
misdemeanor, Mr. J. one day gave him a whip- 
ping, which he resented so highly that he would 
never mind him unless he pleased. Among other 
opportunities which he took to show his resent- 
ment for the flogging he had received, was the 
following. Mr. J. shot a duck in the water, and 
ordered Jack to go in and bring it out; but the 
sulky fox would not until Mr. J.’s son C—, came, 
at whose bidding he brought out the duck. Jack 
finally got a pique against the ladies, and seemed 
quite disposed for a general attack upon the fair 
sex, (except those of his master’s family,) when- 
ever they came in his way. By this time you 
will readily perceive he had acquired rather a bad 
reputation, and the odium was increased by Mrs. 
J.’s fancying that Jack ‘‘ sucked the breath ”’ of the 
infant, with whom he was sometimgg permitted to 
lie in the cradle. The final res s, Jack was 
sentenced to death and executed, — 

Now, children, although this is no fable, yet I 
do not know why I may not add a ‘‘ moral.” 
Well, my moral shall be this:—If we are unprin- 
cipled, although, by being crafty, we may succeed 
for a while, yet in the end_we shall be found out 
—become very odious to good people, and finally 
come to a bad end. Siema. 














GOD’S FAVORITE FLOWER, 


** Sister, dearest, come and see my flower bed. 
It is delightful to-day, there are so many in bloom. 
Come now, won’t you? and I will show you what 
a nice piece of land father says I may have next 
summer; and I think you will buy me some new 
seeds, that I may have every sort of flower that 
ever grew; and then every body will praise my 
garden as much as they do cousin Sarah’s,” 

‘* Yes, my love, J will go now to see your flow- 








family: but it was soon discovered he had a might 
propensity to thieving. Perhaps I should rather 





a long time in finding them; and when they come 





say he was a great epicure; (now get the dictiona- 


ers, and you shall be supplied with seeds; but 


y | there is one, especially, I wish you to get and cul- 


tivate.” ‘* What is it, Julia, your favorite—the 
moss rose?”’? ‘*] do admire the rose; but the one 





Youth’s Companion, 








I speak of is much more beautiful than that, and 
will flourish when all other flowers are dead.” 
**Oh! I wish I could get it; is it fragrant?” 

‘* Peculiarly so; but it is difficult to be obtain- 
ed. It is an exotic here; the first germ was 
brought from a foreign clime, where chilling frosts 
are unknown; and it requires a great deal of care 
to bring it to perfection. The cold winds of 
worldliness, and the ‘scorching blasts of prosperi- 
ty, often destroy it when young. Our dear moth- 
er cultivated it, and when she died and went to 
heaven, she besought me to teach you to cherish 
it, for she said it was ‘ God’s favorite flower.’ It 
never grows with gay and gaudy flowers; but 
flourishes best in some obscure and unfrequented 
spot, seeming to hide its little head from the gaze 
of the passer by. When I saw you just now bend- 
ing over your admired plants, [ wished that you 
might early learn to love the purifying odour and 
chastened beauty of this celestial floweret. And 
while you prepare the soil your father has kindly 
given you, think of the soil of your own heart. 

And when you remove weeds from the one, re- 
move them also from the other; and, Fanny, my 
dear, never forget that one needs the influence of 
the Sun of Righteousness, as much as the other 
the genial rays of the natural sun. The name of 
that little flower is Humility, You may know it 
from its bosom being ever open to receive the 
dews of heaven, and from its pouring forth new 
sweets in perpetual succession; and surely, if 
things are valuable in proportion as they are rare, 
this floweret surpasses in value the richest flower 
of earth. Apa. 

Calais, September, 1837. 
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“EDITORIAL. 


CAPE FLY-AWAY. 


““T never heard of acape by that name before,” 
said a young scholar who stood by my side. “I am 
sure there is nothing about any such Cape in my 
Geography.” 

** Right, my lad; but there are some reasons for 
using such language as this, if you have never heard 
it before, as I will give you an opportunity of judging. 

The ship in which we were sailing was becalmed 
several days in the Gulph of Mexico. It was op- 
pressively warm, and every one on board was puff- 
ing about the desks, singing out impatiently every 
now and then, ‘‘ Blow, blow, ye breezes blow.” 
Wind, wind, was what we wanted; a cap full if we 
could get no more. ' At length a little ripple was seen 
at a distance, and soon its kind influence reached our 
ship, and it moved once more to the gladness of us 
all, from the captain tothe cabinboy. A few leagues 
only were passed, when ‘land-ho!” was the cry. A 
long range of ggountains appeared rising out of the 
sea. The scemetwas grand and beautiful. ‘ 'There’s 
old Cuba at length,” said a passenger, ‘‘ and right 
glad am I to see it.” ‘* No Cuba there, that’s Cape 
Fly-Away,” replied an old seaman, as he sat on a 
coil of cable, splicing a rope. 

‘‘ Well, if that is not land, and if those are not 
mountains, then I have never seen either.” 

* Wait an hour,” rejoined the seamen, “ and I will 
engage to put all the mountains you can see into my 
. jacket pocket.” 

The hour had not passed before there were some 
. misgivings about these mountains. As we examined 
. them more closely, we thought we could see here and 
there crevices under them. ‘They seemed rising from 
. the ocean and leaving their foundations. Next we 
saw spaces, like deep vallies, growing wider till one 
portion of the mountains after another rolled away, 
very unlike the usual habits of mountains; till at 
length, hefore the rising breeze, they moved off in 
different directions, and left us all to exclaim, “ sure 
enough, we have heen looking at Cape Fly-Away.” 
These supposed mountains were only vast masse- 
of c.ouds, but they so exactly resembled the island of 








Cuba, which we were approaching, that the decep- 
tion was complete. 

They knew something of this Cape of old. Look 
at Achan. The goodly Babylonish garment and the 
wedge of gold had beauty in them which so daz- 
zled him that he saw not, or would not see, the path 
of truth and duty. But his ill-gotten gains lost all 
their beauty when he saw himself detected in his 
wickedness, and brought to a miserable end. He 
too had been in pursuit of Cape Fly-Away. 

I once knew a lad of twelve who had fixed his mind 
on attending a great fair ina neighboring town. ‘The 
prospect of pleasure to him was so great that he 
broke through his parent’s commands, and ran away 
secretly to effect his object. But his pleasure was 
Cape Fly-Away, for I saw him next day, so conscience- 
sinitten and filled with shame, that he was completely 
miserable, and had enjoyed none of the happiness he 
had anticipated. 

And, beautiful as it appeared, it was only the same 
Cape that little headstrong Susan saw, when she 
would, in spite of all advice, go out in her finest dress 
to ramble for berries, while it threatened rain. No, 
it would not rain, she knew it would not, and her 
dress would not be torn, nor be wet; ’twould be a 
delightful ramble, and she would go, and she did go; 
but her happiness was allin anticipation. She re- 
turned in a shower, the picture of shame, disappoint- 
ment, and self-reproach. 

Now, my young geographer, there is such a Cape 
as Cape Fly-Away, is there not? Look out for it in 
your pursuit of happiness through life. In every 
prospect of pleasure before you, examine well to see 
that you be not deceived, by a fair appearance and led 
into folly and sin and misery. H. 











VARIETY. 


Fight with a Shark. 





Yesterday morning a very unusual rencontre took 
place between a youth. attached to the ship Plymouth 
lying at Magwood’s wharf, and a ferocious shark. 
The young man, it appears had gone into the water 
to bathe, and while under the water, saw a monstrous 
shark making at him open mouthed; he exerted him- 
self to rise to the surface, and in so doing came in 
contact with his assailant, and gave him a blow with 
his fist, on his knowledge box, which caused him to 
retreat, and the youth then made for the shore. The 
shark then attacked him in the rear, and seized his 
right foot, and nearly succeeded in biting off two of 
his toes, but the gallant young sailor used his left 
foot with so much energy as to cause him to loose his 
hold. The young man then gained the wharf, and 
gathering up his clothes, went on board the vessel, 
leaving the monster breakfastless. We saw the cour- 
ageous young son of Neptune, a very short time after 
the occurrence, sitting upon the deck of the ship, and 
he related the circumstance with as much coolness as 
if he had been only a witness instead of an actor in 
the dangerous encounter. We are pleased to learn 
from the physician who dressed the wound, that 
there is every prospect that his toes will be saved. 

[Charleston Courier, 


ee 
Sagacity of Bees. 


The instinctive sagacity of the honey-bee, every 
farmer has had occasion to notice. A curious instance 
of contrivance, of means and success of ultimate ends 
between two swarnis, was seen in this town last fall, 
A farmer while passing an open lot in the centre of 
the town, noticed a continued line of bees passing 
through the air, from one farm house to another. 
He followed the advange line, and came to its termi- 
nation where he fuand @ hive that had been assailed 
hy two foreign swarms, the one he had followed, and 
another diverging off in nearly an opposite direction, 
By some instinctive understanding between the two 
swarms, they had united their strength and simulta- 
neously attacked the hive; the struggle was then 
over; and the dead and dying bees belonging to it, 
lay scattered around the hive. The honey had been 
taken out by the conquerors, who were then carrying 
it to their own hives, something like fifty pounds ler 
ing been removed in less than twenty-four hours, It 
vas plain to discover that a coalition had been form- 

t between the two swarms to attack and destroy the 





other, and afterwards to appropriate the honey to 
their own use. All this was done, but how an under- 
standing was effected, or the stipulations were drawn 


up, we leave for the naturalist and curious to deci- 
pher.— Louisiana Journal. 


—=—— 
A Jockey Extraordinary, 

A few days since, a party of boys having gone into 
Lord Dynevor’s park, in search of buck’s horns, on 
entering the deer shed, saw two bucks, lying down to 
all appearance dead. One of the lads immediately 
leaped astride one of them, taking hold of his horns 
with the intention of separating them; but scarcely 
was he seated, than the buck (which had merely re- 
tired there to rest) started upon his feet, bounded 
from the shed, carrying the astounded youth with the 
greatest velocity over hill and dale, for a distance « f 
nearly two miles, and having in his course crossed a 
pond of considerable width, before the lad fell from 
his seat. ‘The boy is 14 years old, and weighs 73 Ibs. 
[English paper. 





POETRY. 











From the Connecticut Observer. 


THE THREE LITTLE GRAVES, 


I songht at twilight’s pensive hour 
The path which mourners tread, 

Where many a marble stone reveals 
The City of the dead;— 

The City of the dead,—where all 
From feverish toil repose, 

While round their beds, the simple flower 
In sweet profusion blows. 

And there I mark’d a pleasant spot 
Enclos’d with tender care, 

Where side by side, three infants lay, 
The only tenants there,— 

Nor weed, nor bramble rais’d its head 
To mar the hallow’d scene, 

And ’twas a mother’s tears, methought, 
Which kept that turf so green. 

The eldest was a gentle girl, 
She sank as rose-buds fall, 

And then two little brothers came, 
They were their parent’s all,— 

Their parent’s all!—and ah, how oft 
The moan of sickness rose, 

Before, within these narrow mounds 
They found a long repose. 

Their cradle-sports, beside the hearth, 
At winter’s eve, are o’er, 

Their tuneful tones, so full of mirth, 
Delight the ear no more,— 

Yet still the thrilling echo lives, 
And many a lisping word 

Is treasur’d in affection’s heart, 
By grieving memory stirr’d. 

Three little graves!—Three little graves! 
Come hither, ye who see 

Your blooming babes around you smile, 
A blissful company ,— 

And of those childless parents think © 
With sympathising pain, 

And soothe them with a Saviour’s words, 
** Your dead shall rise again.” L. H. S. 


Sea 
INFANT’S HYMN, 


When all the pretty flowers I see, 

‘So brightly blooming, fresh and new, 
I wonder where the hand can be 

Which plants them out, and sheds the dew. 
When thro’ the air each little bird, 

So lightly waves its downy wing; 
I long to know who spoke the word, 

That bade them live, and fly, and sing. 
When all the stars are spangled out, 

Like diamonds in the evening sky, 
My infant mind is all in doubt, 

Who hung these glorious things so high. 
But when I think upon myself, 

My hands and fingers, mouth and eyes; 
With heart to feel, and tongue to speak ! 

Oh—then, new doubts and wonders rise. 
How great, how glorious is our God! 
Who maile the treasures He unfolds! 
Who plants with trees and flowers, the sod, 
And blesses all that He beholds. ? 
To thee, my heavenly Father, still 

To thee, my grateful song shall rise; 
My highest joy to do thy will, 

Till thou, iu death, shall close my eyes. 
Havanna, Cuba [Rose Bud. 














